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Louise  Winston  Goodwin,  '16.  Adelphian 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Waldenses 

Marianne  Richards,  '17.  Adelphicin 

The  Waldensian  Church  is  the  ''Burning  Bush"  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  history  of  that  people  presents  to  us  little  else 
than  a  series  of  horrible  persecutions  endured  with  the  most 
heroic  constancy.  Planted  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the 
most  secluded  section  of  the  Cattian  Alps,  and  almost  within 
the  shadow  of  the  papal  throne,  their  scriptural  faith  and 
order  have  been  a  perpetual  and  most  significant  protest 
against  that  hierarchy.  Everything  pertaining  to  them  has 
contributed  to  give  point  and  pungency  to  this  testimony.  In 
age  they  antedate  the  usurpation  of  the  papal  See ;  their 
uncontradicted  traditions  run  back  nearly  to  the  Christian 
era  and  warrant  the  assumption  that  their  church  was  founded 
either  by  the  Apostles  or  their  immediate  successors.  They 
have  authentic  documents  dating  many  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  from  which  it  appears  they  have  never 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes,  that  they  rejected 
from  the  beginning  the  teachings  of  Rome,  that  they  have 
adhered  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  have  from 
the  first,  been  exactly  what  they  now  are. 

Many  infamous  crusades  were  sent  against  this  people  and 
their  record  constitutes  some  of  the  blackest  chapters  of  his- 
tory. This  narrative  is,  therefore,  necessarily  sad,  but  it  has 
its  alleviations;  no  other  history  supplies  instances  of  more 
sublime  heroism  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Waldenses.     It  is  something  for  the  Christian  to  be  able  to 
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point  to  a  church  which  has,  from  all  time,  exemplified  the 
power  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  to  sustain  whole  communities 
in  scenes  of  the  greatest  sufferings,  and  to  guard  them  against 
even  the  common  dangers  and  temptations  of  life. 

Surrounded  by  some  of  the  grandest  mountain  scenery  the 
Alps  can  boast,  crags  rising  upon  crags  and  masses  of  rocks 
retiring  in  the  glens  below,  abysses  the  depth  of  which  the 
eye  cannot  penetrate,  sweet  valleys  and  gushing  mountain 
torrents,  the  Waldenses  have  lived  from  time  immemorial  and 
have  kept  faith  with  God. 

On  their  toy  farms,  high  up  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  Alps, 
they  have  worked  industriously  to  make  a  scanty  living.  They 
tilled  their  vineyards  and  raised  their  meagre  supply  of  pota- 
toes and  rye  for  black  bread,  sending  up  thanks  to  the  Giver 
of  these  good  gifts,  for  had  they  not  freedom  to  worship  God  ? 

Not  content  with  keeping  alive  the  gospel  in  their  own 
valleys,  they  sent  missionaries  all  over  the  country,  preaching 
and  teaching  the  gospel  according  to  their  doctrines  of  pure 
Christianity,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  through  the 
ages. 

As  their  numbers  increased,  they  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Popes,  and  persuasion  and  bribes  having 
failed  to  convert  this  people  of  God  to  the  Roman  Church,  they 
were  soon  suffering  literally  the  things  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks:  "They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they  wandered  about  in 
sheep  skins  and  goat  skins;  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented; (of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy)  they  wandered 
in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  glens  and  caves  of  the  earth." 

In  the  massacre  of  1655,  young  children  were  torn  from 
their  mothers'  arms,  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  their 
mangled  remains  cast  on  the  roads ;  sick  persons  and  old,  men 
and  women,  were  burned  alive  in  their  homes,  or  hacked  to 
pieces,  flayed  alive,  and  exposed,  bound  and  dying,  to  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun ;  many  were  dragged  by  mules  with  ropes  passed 
through  their  wounds ;  some  were  blown  up  by  gunpowder 
placed  in  their  ears  and  mouths.  See  the  noble,  aged  man 
come  forth;  with  diffleulty  he  drags  himself  along  under  a 
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weight  of  chains,  and  see ! — the  dull  cords  have  cut  the  flesh  to 
the  bone,  leaving  red,  raw  wounds.  He  ascends  the  scaffold 
with  feeble  steps;  a  short  interval  is  allowed  him  to  speak. 
What  is  he  saying  ?  Praying  to  God  for  those  who  ignorantly 
put  him  to  death !  Was  not  the  spectacle  one  which  the  hosts 
of  heaven  might  think  sublime  ?  But  God  had  opened  the  eyes 
of  those  martyrs  to  see  higher  joys  beyond  the  black  gulf  of 
death  and  had  ennobled  them  with  the  inspiration  of  a  celes- 
tial love;  for  Christ's  sake  they  could  even  die.  Their  story 
is  written  in  blood — as  miserable  a  story  as  ever  historian 
penned,  and  details  which  we  shudder  only  to  hear,  were 
actually  endured  by  these  people — men  and  women  like  our- 
selves, for  no  other  offense  than  that  they  worshiped  God,  as 
we  do. 

After  the  massacre  came  the  flames,  which  destroyed  their 
homes.  In  several  communities  not  a  house  was  left  standing ; 
indeed,  the  fair  valleys  resembled  a  burning  furnace  from 
whence  cries,  fewer  and  fainter,  attested  a  people  had  lived. 

This  massacre  is  only  an  example  of  what  this  God-fearing 
people  suffered.  Their  persecutions  became  known  through- 
out the  civilized  world  and  among  many  other  protests  they 
drew  forth  was  the  touching  sonnet  by  Milton: 

**  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold; 
E'en  them  who  kept  thy  faith  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not;  in  thy  book  record  their  groans, 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven;  their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway, 
The  triple  tyrant;   that  from  these  may  grow 
An  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learnt  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe !  ' ' 

This  same  small  church,  which  had  preceded  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  in  the  path  of  evangelical  worship,  preceded 
it  also  to  the  calvary  of  banishment,  persecution  and  death. 
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In  July,  1682,  an  edict  was  published  by  the  king  to  the  effect 
that  the  Waldenses  were  to  hold  no  more  religious  meetings, 
to  exercise  no  profession  or  trade,  from  lawyer  or  doctor,  to 
shoemaker  or  washerwoman.  Five  months  later,  not  content 
with  having  taken  away  their  only  means  of  subsistence,  the 
king  made  another  decree,  one  which  struck  despair  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people — they  were  to  depart  as  a  nation  from 
their  beloved  valleys  within  fifteen  days  and  never  to  return, 
on  pain  of  death,  unless  they  professed  the  Catholic  religion. 

In  vain  did  they  entreat  the  king  to  recall  the  monstrous 
decree.  He  was  immovable  in  his  purpose  of  exterminating 
the  ''heretics"  from  his  domains,  inexorable  in  banishing  the 
most  loyal  of  his  subjects,  whom  he,  himself,  pronounced  to 
have  no  fault  except  their  faith.  What  incalculable  happiness 
and  wealth  has  Italy  lost  by  her  rejection  of  a  pure  gospel 
when  it  stood  in  her  midst?  But  what  Italy  lost  the  other 
nations  gained,  being  enriched  by  the  infusion  of  the  Walden- 
sian  blood  and  genius. 

It  now  became  a  question  of  how  these  valleys  could  be 
repeopled.  It  was  proposed  to  settle  on  them  Irish  exiles,  but 
to  this  there  was  more  than  one  objection,  the  chief  of  them 
being  that  the  islanders  were  too  idle  to  cultivate  the  meagre 
soil  as  the  Waldenses  had  done,  and  would  soon  be  dependent 
on  the  government  for  maintenance.  While  this  question  was 
being  debated,  the  Waldenses,  wandering  in  foreign  lands, 
poor  and  destitute,  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their 
valleys.  Under  Henry  Arnaud  they  set  forth,  this  patriotic 
lover  of  his  native  valleys,  enthused  with  his  mission,  in  his 
imagination  beheld  the  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire  which  were 
to  guide  him,  and  led  his  men  safely  through  seemingly  impas- 
sable ways  and  hidden  ambushments  of  the  persecutors. 

Some  of  the  Alpine  passes  along  which  they  crawled  on 
hands  and  knees,  afterwards,  when  seen  by  this  sturdy  moun- 
tain band  in  the  light  of  day,  caused  them,  children  of  these 
rough  crags  and  mountainous  passes,  to  shudder  with  fear 
and  bow  their  heads  in  thanks  to  their  Preserver.  Many  times 
in  encounters,  in  which  the  little  band  of  Waldenses  were 
outnumbered  thirty  to  one,  they  defeated  their  enemies  by 
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their  knowledge  of  the  country  and  by  the  heaven-sent  inspira- 
tion and  hope  with  which  they  were  filled. 

After  these  victories,  they  repaired  to  one  of  their  churches 
and  conducted  services  of  praise,  chanting  the  seventy-fourth 
Psalm  to  the  clash  of  arms,  while  Henry  Arnaud,  mounting  to 
the  pulpit  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other, 
preached  to  his  rejoicing  followers.  Thus  the  Waldenses  once 
more  returned  to  their  native  valleys  and  remained  in  peace 
for  a  short  space  of  time.  But  often  they  changed  the  place 
of  gathering  for  greater  security.  There  were  none  of  our 
safe  Sabbaths  for  these  pioneers  of  Christianity,  They  knew 
that  the  forbidden  luxury  of  united  prayer  might  be  paid 
for  with  their  lives.  Would  our  churches  be  crowded,  if  such 
were  the  terms  of  fellowship  ?  It  is  good  sometimes  to  glance 
back  at  the  dark  places  of  the  past  and  contrast  other  men's 
privations  with  the  privileges  of  the  present  day,  purchased 
through  blood  and  fire. 

Sometimes  within  an  humble  room,  with  closed  doors,  two 
or  three  would  meet  together  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Surely 
He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  gathered  apostles,  breathing  on 
His  servants  the  priceless  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Having  been  almost  exterminated  by  the  plagues  and 
famines  following  their  return,  and  deciminated  many  times 
by  the  cruel  crusades  sent  against  them,  it  seems  miraculous 
that  they  should  have  survived,  but  such  are  the  wonders  per- 
formed by  the  all-wise  Father,  that  they  did  survive  and  mul- 
tiply, and  even  in  the  darkest  ages  their  church  never  ceased 
to  exist  and  nothing  could  prevail  against  it.  Besides  increas- 
ing among  themselves,  their  martyr-like  spirit  and  devout, 
pure  lives  were  no  mean  instruments  of  swelling  the  stream, 
which  after  long  centuries  of  underground  passages  hidden 
from  the  light  of  day,  once  more  emerged,  a  rushing  torrent, 
destined  to  envelop  the  world  in  its  course. 

After  undergoing  three  persecutions  too  foul  and  fiendish 
for  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  conceive,  the  good  and  noble 
King  Charles  Albert  of  Italy,  in  1848,  made  an  edict  granting 
the  Waldenses  full  religious  liberty  and  unconditional  equal- 
ity with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  now,  after  many  centuries 
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of  persecution,  they  enjoy  privileges  to  which  they  had  long 
been  strangers.  In  this  time  of  prosperity  and  peace  they 
have  gradually  spread  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  carry- 
ing with  them  their  manners  and  customs. 

Thus  today  are  still  to  be  found  descendants  of  that  most 
historically  interesting  people,  which,  as  Capt.  W.  Murdoch 
Wiley  says,  "has  preserved  its  religious  creed  and  practices, 
pure  and  unpolluted,  in  book  and  life,  through  all  the  dark 
ages  of  medieval  superstition,  through  the  frankly  pagan 
Valtairean  epoch,  when  God  was  dethroned  and  reason,  riot, 
and  Rousseau  divided  his  sovereignty  between  them;  through 
the  stormy  birth  struggles  of  liberty  and  the  callous  years 
when  philosophy  awoke  and  religion  slumbered;  through  the 
modern  age  of  scientific  doubt,  the  tiny  "Waldensian  Church 
has  glowed  like  a  live  coal  amid  the  surrounding  ashes  of 
faith,  until  the  last  half  of  our  glorious  century,  fanned  to  a 
flame  this  flickering  ember,  and  brought  triumph  to  the  Wal- 
densian cause  and  justiflcation  to  their  creed." 
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"Peg  O'  My  Heart" 

Evelyn  McCullers,  '18,   Cornelian 

"Are  you  ready,  Elsie?  You  and  Julia  come  on.  I'm 
waiting  for  you  at  the  last  fire  door. ' ' 

''We're  coming,"  came  in  excited  tones  from  the  girls 
within,  in  response  to  Joe's  whisper  sent  directly  through  the 
keyhole. 

* '  Hurry,  Elsie  !  '  Peg  0 '  My  Heart '  is  waiting  for  you  at 
the  last  corner  on  the  third  hall, ' '  said  Joe,  as  she  advanced  to 
the  next  door  with  timid  footsteps. 

Joe  was  the  "rusher"  of  the  F.  C,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Feast  Club,  which  was  composed  of  thirteen — an  unlucky  num- 
ber, but  usually  lucky  when  they  finished  making  plans — of 
the  gayest  girls  in  school.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
balcony  of  the  study  hall,  and  tonight  was  a  busy,  mysterious 
night  along  the  corridors  of  the  west  dormitory,  because  the 
girls  had  a  new  member  to  initiate  and  when  this  was  to  be 
done  it  naturally  caused  excitement. 

Joe  was  "rusher",  so  she  sent  Julia  and  Elsie  to  get  the 
new  member,  blindfold  her  with  a  black  middy  tie,  in  spite 
of  any  protest,  and  "court  martial"  her  to  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  F.  C.  hall. 

"There  she  goes!  You  go  that  route  and  come  up  from 
the  rear,  hold  both  hands  tightly  behind  her,  and  I'll  have 
the  tie  ready  and  do  the  blindfolding.  I  don't  know  her,  but 
I'm  sure  from  what  Elizabeth  said  it's  bound  to  be  the  one," 
spoke  Elsie  in  an  undertone  as  they  started  forth. 

"Halt!"  came  in  a  firm,  soft  voice,  directly  behind  the 
trespasser. 

' '  No  noise  allowed !       Quiet !       Mouth  closed !       You  are 

under  court  martial."     The  middy  tie  was  securely  fastened 

and  the  victim  led  off  in  the  direction  of  the  "hall";  urged, 

shoved  and  mostly  pushed  up  a  stepladder,  and  at  last  led 

very  silently  into  the  "hall"  proper.     All  the  other  members 

had  preceded  them,  and  immediately  everything  quieted  down 

considerably. 
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* '  The  secretary  will  now  read  the  by-laws, ' '  spoke  the  presi- 
dent, in  an  undertone.     The  secretary  arose. 

"First — No  one  shall  breathe  a  word  of  anything  concern- 
ing the  F.  C.  or  any  of  its  members. 

"Second — Every  member  is  to  be  present  promptly  at 
12 :30  every  Sunday  night,  provided  with  a  certain  amount 
of  cake,  jam,  pickles,  etc. 

"Third — There  shall  never  be  an  apple  brought  into  our 
midst,  and  no  chicken  shall  be  cut  up  with  an  axe. 

"Fourth — No  member  shall  approach  or  come  in  unless 
they  are  clothed  in  'negligees'  and  soft-soled  shoes. 

"Fifth — 'No  member  shall  speak  above  a  whisper'."  This 
came  from  Emily,  the  most  ardent  member  of  the  senior 
class. 

' '  Is  there  any  business  to  come  before  the  society  ? ' '  Again 
the  president's  voice  came  to  us. 

"Madam  President?" 

"Miss  Holt?" 

"I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that  you  appoint  a  committee, 
good  on  taking  care  of  those  people  who  are  determined  to  be 
'sissies.'  For  the  past  two  weeks  there  have  been  two  or 
three  girls  who  seem  to  think  they  are  in  the  feather  business 
and  have  to  sprout  wings  on  their  backs,  so  I  think  it  is  indeed 
proper  that  this  committee  be  appointed  to  haze  some  of  that 
feather-growing  desire  out  of  them." 

Martha  Holt  took  her  seat  and  again  the  president  arose. 
"Do  I  hear  a  second  to  this  motion?"  The  second  was  made 
and  two  of  the  most  loyal  members  were  made  a  committee  to 
look  after  the  "sissies",  as  Martha  Holt  expressed  it. 

' '  Is  there  more  business  for  tonight  ? "  A  pause.  ' '  If  not, 
the  business  is  now  closed.  The  new  member  will  now  be 
brought  forward."  She  was  "martialed"  np  and  placed 
directly  before  the  president's  rostrum,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  a  discarded  washstand. 

The  president  now  addressed  her  in  the  most  severe  man- 
ner— ' '  I  present  to  you  this  pencil,  which  you  will  immediately 
roll  across  the  floor  for  not  less  than  ten  feet  with  your  chin- 
a-chin-chin. ' ' 

Should  she  perform  this  act  or  not,  thought  the  victim. 
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' '  Yes ;  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  and  she  'd  always  longed  to 
have  something  of  this  kind  done  to  her  anyway — to  ride  the 
goat,  climb  the  greasy  pole,  and  so  on." 

Snickers  were  audible,  but  at  last  the  ten  feet  was  covered ; 
she  arose,  bringing  with  her  a  truly  dusty  and  dirty  nose,  as 
well  as  chin. 

"Next  she  shall,  standing  on  one  foot,  go  around  fifteen 
times,  each  time,  while  revolving,  say  'Peg  0'  My  Heart,'  we 
love  you." 

This  feat  was  also  accomplished  and  the  performer  was 
here  given  a  short  breathing  spell.  The  third  and  last  com- 
mand was  now  given.  ''You  will  sing  a  short  parody  on 
'Peg  0'  My  Heart',  not  removing  the  bandage." 

The  actor  at  this  point  was  sufficiently  stumped,  for  it  had 
been  many,  many  years  since  she  had  made  any  "parodies", 
as  the  girls  called  them. 

But  memories  that  bless  and  burn !  She  did  remember 
one.     The  following  verse  was  rendered : 

"Peg  O'  My  Heart,  I  hate  you, 
"We'll  have  to  part,  I  hate  you. 
You're  a  suffragette,  you're  a  suffragette; 
Worse  than  the  Sherman's  army 
Is  your  suffragette  parading. 
Plague  of  my  heart,  I  hate  you, 
We'll  have  to  part,  I  hate  you. 
You're  too  strong,  you're  too  bold 
To  be  my  wife,  to  be  my  wife. ' ' 

Many  remarks  ran  around,  such  as,  "she  sings  as  cute  as 
she  looks";  "such  an  old  voice";  "he-haw,  she's  cute,"  and 
others. 

"  'Peg  0'  My  Heart',  you  will  now  consider  yourself  a 
manly,  legitimate  and  ardent  member.  Allow  me,  in  behalf 
of  the  crowd,  to  welcome  you  most  heartily.  You  will  now 
stand  in  the  former  position  until  time  to  return  to  our  2x2s 
downstairs.  You  may  participate  in  our  next  meeting.  Fel- 
low-members, we  will  now  feed  our  faces."  Lucy  now  came 
down  from  her  perch  on  the  washstand  and  they  all  gathered 
hastily  around  the  sheet  on  the  floor,  upon  which  the  eatables 
were  spread,  and  began  "feeding  their  faces '\ 
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Toasts  were  in  order.  Helen  arose.  ''Ladies,  I  drink  to 
the  health  of  our  fair  member,  Peg^,  and  may  she  have  health, 
wealth  and  happiness  forever  and  anon." 

Vivian,  being  an  ardent  suffragette,  proposed  the  follow- 
ing: "Here's  to  thee,  my  suffrage  friends;  may  you  never 
love  nor  marry  a  man  who  isn't  willing  for  you  to  vote. ' ' 

President  Lucy  gave  one  to  the  faculty :  ' '  Here 's  to 
thee,  dear  faculty,  and  may  Miss  Knox  remain  entirely  well  of 
her  troubles  when  she  doesn't  interfere  with  the  true  and 
righteous  ways  of  the  senior  class;  when  she  does,  may  she 
choke  supremely." 

At  this  point  the  supposed  Peg  stepped  forward  minus  the 
middy  tie.  Lo !  A  chill  ran  through  every  little  thinly-clad 
body  present.  "Was  the  earth  quaking?  Were  they  walking 
in  their  sleep?  Had  the  millenium  come?  Was  it  a  ghost 
they  saw,  or  was  it  really — Miss  Knox? 

The  result:  Well,  thirteen  sad  hearts  would  leave  tomor- 
row with  heavy,  heavy  hearts.  Tomorrow  there  would  be 
thirteen  angry  mothers. 

Miss  Knox  mounted  the  washstand  on  which  Lucy  had  pre- 
viously stood.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  What 
would  she  say? 

"Fellow-members  of  the  F.  C,  of  course  you  will  be  sur- 
prised that  I  do  not  rake  you  over  the  coals,  but  I  am  pleased 
that—" 

THE  MEETINGS  W^ERE  CONTINUED. 
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April  Days 

Annie  Bee  Humbert,  '15,  Adelphian 

A  clear,  cool  spring  beneath  the  trees, 
A  murmuring  wind  above  it  blows 

And  indistinctly  moves  the  depths 
Where  my  reflection  comes  and  goes. 

The  violets  blue  I've  crushed  to  death 
Against  the  mossy  green  are  sweet, 

True  sacrifice  they  never  gain. 

Save  through  the  tread  of  heedless  feet. 

Above  me  float  the  fleecy  clouds, 

Soft,  massed  against  the  blue  beyond, 

As  if  some  fairy  hand  had  planned 
The  perfect  whole  with  careless  wand. 

The  birds  sing  gay,  the  flowers  bud. 
And  all  around  seem  full  content 

With  that  which  nature  gives  her  friends 
Who  on  no  restive  quest  are  bent. 
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The  Development  of  the  Natural 

Resources  of  North 

Carolina 

Jessie  C.  Gaineyt  '16,  Cornelian 

There  were  other  industries  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
North  Carolina  before  1860,  but  we  find  the  chief  industry, 
and  the  one  worthy  of  mention,  to  be  agriculture.  The  work- 
ing of  slaves  in  the  state  made  this  most  profitable.  So  long 
as  the  work  could  be  carried  on  in  such  an  easy  and  crude 
manner,  the  people  saw  no  need  of  development  along  other 
lines.  And  besides,  agriculture,  meaning  the  raising  of  cot- 
ton, was  very  profitable  at  this  time.  The  landlord  who  pos- 
sessed many  slaves  saw  no  need  of  working  himself,  so  practi- 
cally left  the  tillage  of  his  vast  farm  to  the  ignorant  negro. 
This  manner  of  tillage  almost  meant  destruction  to  the  indus- 
trial development  of  our  commonwealth. 

All  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  our  state  were 
devoted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  the  central  to  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco.  The  western  part  was  so  remote,  because  of 
the  lack  of  means  of  transportation,  that  its  people  were  more 
independent,  raising  practically  everything  necessary  for  their 
own  personal  needs.  Their  chief  occupation  was  agriculture, 
but  it  was  carried  on  differently  from  that  in  other  sections  of 
the  state.  They  raised  in  small  quantities  almost  all  crops,  but 
especially  small  grains.  Only  the  crudest  farm  implements 
were  used,  because  the  slaves  were  not  capable  of  handling 
improved  machinery,  and  the  landlord,  so  long  as  he  could 
have  his  work  done,  did  not  see  any  need  of  working  himself 
in  order  that  he  might  use  improved  implements.  Much  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  were  at  this  early  date  shipped  from  North 
Carolina. 

But  after  the  War  Between  the  States  we  note  quite  a 
change  in  the  industrial  development  of  North  Carolina.  The 
landlord  no  longer  had,  as  his  property,  slaves  to  do  his  work, 
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so  the  old  system  of  one  landlord  working  so  much  land  had  to 
be  forever  abolished  and  some  other  method  used.  Agricul- 
ture was  still  and  is  yet  one  of  our  most  important  industries, 
but  it  is  no  longer  important  in  just  one  product,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case.  We  now  have  our  agricultural  pursuits 
divided  into  sections.  In  the  extreme  eastern  or  sandhill  sec- 
tion, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  we  find  truck  farming  becom- 
ing one  of  the  chief  pursuits.  The  strawberry  crop  of  the 
eastern  section  is  enormous,  as  the  sandy  soil  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  to  their  growth.  There  is  also  more  corn,  in  the 
green  stage,  sold  from  this  section  of  North  Carolina  than 
almost  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  The  melon  crop  is 
also  very  worthy  of  mention,  along  with  tomatoes,  English 
peas,  and  dewberries.  Many  of  our  busy  little  towns  have 
sprung  up  and  developed  because  of  the  trucking  industry 
there.  When  we  come  a  little  farther  west,  however,  we  find 
cotton,  corn,  tobacco  and  peas  to  be  the  chief  crops  culti- 
vated. Very  little  corn  and  peas  are  grown  for  shipping  pur- 
poses, but  much  cotton  and  tobacco  is  shipped  each  year  from 
this  section  of  the  state. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  state,  which 
is  possibly  the  best  agricultural  section  of  the  state.  The 
principal  crops  of  this  section,  however,  are  tobacco  and 
small  grains.  The  wheat  growing  has  become  a  very  impor- 
tant industry,  for  it  is  a  crop  that  does  not  require  very  much 
tillage,  and  too,  it  is  sure  of  bringing  good  returns.  The  wheat 
is  planted  in  the  autumn  or  winter  and  is  harvested  early 
enough  in  the  summer  for  a  profitable  crop  of  hay  to  be  grown 
on  the  same  land.  The  soil  of  this  section  seems  to  be  best  for 
the  growth  of  tobacco,  as  the  finest  tobacco  grown  anywhere 
in  the  state  is  grown  here. 

We  do  not  find  western  North  Carolina  secluded,  as  it  once 
was,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  desirable  parts  of  the  state. 
The  agricultural  pursuits  followed  here  are  cattle  and  stock 
raising  to  some  extent,  wheat  growing,  fruit,  especially  apple 
growing.  North  Carolina  has  for  years  taken  the  apple  prize 
over  all  the  states  and  these  apples  are  grown  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  The  peaches  and  apples  from  Tryon  are 
known  far  and  near  for  their  delicious  flavor  and  size.     This 
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section  is  especially  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  because  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mountains  makes  the  crop  a  fairly  sure  one. 

General  agriculture  is  carried  on  everywhere  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  that  of  antebellum  days.  We  no 
longer  see  one  negro  following  a  crude,  one-mule  plow  up  and 
down  the  field;  but  the  farmer  himself  is  usually  seen  driv- 
ing a  cultivator  with  two  or  four  mules  attached,  which  plows 
at  least  two  rows,  instead  of  half  a  row,  at  the  time.  Labor  is 
scarce  and  hard  to  manage,  so  the  farmer  sees  the  need  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  is  supplying  it.  He  no  longer 
beds  his  land  in  the  spring,  plowing  about  three  inches  deep, 
but  subsoils  it  in  the  autumn  and  winter  to  a  depth  of  ten  to 
fifteen  inches.  This  pulverizes  the  soil  and  causes  it  to  hold 
moisture  and  the  farmer  has  realized  the  value  of  such  plowing 
by  the  crops  raised. 

Much  improvement  is  due  to  the  freedom  of  slaves,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  what  it  should  have,  and  why?  Because  of 
the  tenant  system.  Not  all  of  the  big  plantations  have  been 
done  away  with  and  until  they  are  I  doubt  if  our  agricultural 
industry  will  ever  reach  maximum.  Still  the  development  in 
the  past  forty  years  has  been  wonderful. 

Lumbering  has  also  become  a  very  important  industry  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  There  are 
thirty  different  kinds  of  trees  in  the  state  used  for  lumber. 
In  the  eastern  section  we  find  three  kinds  of  pine,  some  of 
which  yields  the  very  best  pine  lumber  on  the  market,  and  seven 
kinds  of  oak  trees,  which  make  very  fine  hardwood  lumber; 
then  there  are  the  gums,  ash,  hickory,  cypress  and  others  that 
are  used  as  the  lumber  for  many  manufacturing  industries. 
So  much  lumber  has  been  cut  within  the  last  few  years  that 
our  state  is  fast  becoming  deforested  and  laws  have  had  to  be 
passed  restricting  the  cutting  of  good  trees,  especially  because 
the  demand  is  increased  by  the  shipping  of  the  lumber  to  other 
states  to  be  manufactured.  The  trees  from  Mount  Mitchell 
and  many  of  our  other  high  peaks  are  now  being  cut  for  the 
large  mills  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  our  mountain- 
ous section.  There  are  some  sawmill  plants  of  large  size  in 
our  state — the  Goldsboro  plant,  for  example — and  smaller  mills 
dot  our  woods  here,  there,  and  everywhere.     Lumber  has  been 
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so  high  for  the  past  few  years  that  this  industry  has  brought 
in  much  wealth  to  the  state,  but  some  compensation  must  be 
found  in  the  way  of  reforestation  or  the  cutting  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Mining  has  also  become  one  of  the  important  industries  of 
the  state.  It  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent  for  a  long 
time,  but  not  in  the  way  it  is  now  managed.  Some  gold  was 
found  in  North  Carolina  as  early  as  1830  and  since  then  there 
have  been  found  little  veins  of  this  metal  in  a  great  many  of 
our  Piedmont  counties,  the  richest  mines  being  located  in 
Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus  Counties.  All  of  the  gold  mines 
have  been  of  short  duration,  yet  much  value  has  been  obtained 
from  the  great  number  of  them. 

North  Carolina  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  states  in  her 
number  of  precious  stones,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value 
and  found  here  exclusively.  The  first  systematic  mining  of 
precious  stones  was  done  in  1871  in  Macon  County  in  a  mine 
which,  like  most  of  the  others,  was  discovered  accidentally. 
Some  one  has,  in  nearly  every  case,  by  mere  chance  picked  up 
a  pebble  which  had  in  it  some  valuable  gem,  and  interest 
being  thus  aroused,  would  lead  to  the  sinking  of  mines  from 
which  choicest  gems  have  been  taken — in  some  cases  these 
deposits  were  discovered  in  mining  for  gold.  The  principal 
gems  found  in  North  Carolina  are  emeralds,  found  in  Alex- 
ander County;  hiddenite  gems,  beryl,  found  in  Mitchell 
County,  and  true  rubies,  in  Macon  County.  There  is  one  mine 
in  Macon  County  from  which  more  precious  gems  have  been 
sold  than  from  all  the  other  mines  combined.  Few  valuable 
diamonds  have  been  found  in  North  Carolina  and  none  have 
been  found  in  the  purest  form,  although  the  pure  amethyst  is 
mined  in  our  state.  In  the  extreme  western  section  are  found 
hiddenite  and  lithia  emerald,  completing  one  of  the  richest 
lists  among  all  the  states. 

The  mining  of  granite,  mica,  marble,  limestone,  and  brick 
clay  has  become  a  very  important  industry.  The  granite 
quarry  at  Mount  Airy,  from  which  comes  so  much  building 
granite,  is  considered  possibly  the  best  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.     Many  rocky  materials  are  mined  besides,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  road  building;  and  a  few  slight  oil  veins  have  been 
found,  but  have  never  amounted  to  anything. 

The  fishing  industry  in  North  Carolina,  instead  of  bring- 
ing to  us  a  possible  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
is  bringing  only  about  two  millions,  although  there  are  caught 
in  our  water  more  than  forty  different  kinds  of  fish,  besides 
oysters.  But  this  industry  is  yet  to  be  given  the  important 
place  it  should  hold. 

The  drainage  of  our  swamp  lands  is  one  thing  that  has  for 
the  past  few  years  been  receiving  attention  by  the  inhabitjints 
of  North  Carolina.  Vast  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  musty  swamps  which 
have  been  a  nuisance  to  health.  We  are  just  now  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  us  if 
we  would  drain  these  swamps  and  grow  valuable  crops  on  the 
now  waste  lands.  This  would  be  of  value  to  the  whole  state, 
for  one  section  is  bound  to  influence  another.  The  amount  of 
corn  that  is  now  grown  on  what  used  to  be  boggy  swamp  land 
is  enormous,  and  this  brings  a  dollar  per  bushel,  so  of  course 
the  further  drainage  of  such  swamps  is  obliged  to  help  the 
state,  not  only  physically  but  materially.  The  drainage  sys- 
tem is  just  now  getting  under  way,  but  it  has  already  meant 
much  and  is  going  to  mean  much  more  industrially,  so  that 
soon  we  will  not  have  vast  areas  of  fertile  land  going  to  waste. 

There  are  few  states  that  can  boast  of  the  water  power  of 
which  North  Carolina  can  boast.  And  is  she  using  her  water 
power?  Yes.  How?  In  the  operating  of  her  many  mills, 
and  in  generating  the  electricity  which  runs  these  and  others, 
lights  her  towns,  and  runs  both  her  town  and  interurban  trol- 
ley cars.  The  Cape  Fear  River  alone,  with  its  tributaries, 
furnishes  the  power  for  running  thirty-seven  big  cotton  mills, 
and  consider  the  enormous  power  of  the  Catawba,  which  the 
Southern  Power  Company  controls  for  its  vast  system  of  elec- 
tricity. Much  has  already  been  done  with  the  water  power  of 
the  state,  but  what  unknown  possibilities  remain  to  be 
unfolded ! 

The  railway  development  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  of 
great  value  to  us  in  bringing  the  different  sections  of  the  state 
together,  as  well  as  giving  us  quick  access  to  all  other  parts  of 
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the  country.  And  such  a  union  has  meant  as  much  to  us  as 
any  other  one  thing  in  an  industrial  way.  We  now  have  thre« 
great  railway  systems  traversing  our  state  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  east  to  west — the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  the  central 
part,  and  the  Southern  in  the  west  central  and  western  part. 
These  systems  put  every  section  in  close  communion  with 
every  other  section,  and  also  with  all  the  great  southern  and 
northern  markets. 

But  now  we  come  to  consider  the  one  thing  that  has  been 
of  more  benefit  to  us  industrially  than  any  other — that  is,  the 
manufacturing  system  of  the  state.  This  may  be  considered 
under  four  heads,  viz.:  (1)  cotton  lint,  (2)  cotton  seed,  (3) 
tobacco,  and  (4)  wood. 

Before  the  War  Between  the  States  all  the  cotton  goods 
made  in  this  state  were  made  by  the  slave  women  under  the 
direction  of  the  women  of  the  homes.  It  had  not  entered  the 
people's  minds  that  the  cotton  raised  in  the  state  could  be 
manufactured  at  home  as  easily  as  in  the  New  England  states. 
But  when  things  became  settled  after  the  war  this  was  realized, 
though  at  the  instigation  of  Yankees,  and  our  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  has  since  then  been  steadily  growing,  until  now 
North  Carolina  can  boast  of  many  very  large  and  fine  cotton 
mills.  The  White  Oak  Mills,  of  Greensboro,  are  the  largest 
denim  mills  anywhere  in  the  world.  Every  town  of  any  size 
in  North  Carolina  has  scattered  around  it  cotton  mills,  and 
besides  this  a  number  of  just  mill  towns  have  "sprung  up" 
to  places  of  importance  because  of  the  kind  of  cotton  goods 
manufactured  there.  What  does  this  using  of  our  own  raw 
material  mean  to  us  as  a  state?  It  means  material  wealth  of 
which  we  had  never  dreamed. 

Not  only  is  the  lint  made  into  cloth  here,  but  the  seed, 
which  used  to  be  considered  practically  worthless,  has  proved 
to  be  of  untold  value.  Think  of  the  world-wide  reputation  of 
the  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company.  The  oil  is  extracted  from 
the  seed  and  used,  refined  and  unrefined,  for  many  purposes, 
then  the  meal  is  used  most  extensively  as  a  fertilizer  and  cattle 
food.     Even  the  hulls  are  valuable  as  a  cattle  food,  so  that  the 
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seed,  which  was  once  considered  practically  worthless,  now 
brings  its  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  has  not  been  carried  on  in 
North  Carolina  for  a  very  long  period,  but  today  "Bull  Dur- 
ham" is  not  only  known  all  over  the  United  States,  but  prac- 
tically all  over  the  world,  and  North  Carolina  has  made  a  repu- 
tation as  a  manufacturer  of  other  smoking  tobaccos  as  well. 
Does  this  mean  anything  to  us  industrially?  Yes;  it  means 
not  only  that  North  Carolina  is  becoming  recognzied  as  a 
manufacturing  state,  but  it  also  means  material  gain  for  the 
revenue  from  such  great  industries  is  obliged  to  count  for 
much. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  little  while  the  .wood  manufac- 
tures of  the  state.  As  stated  before,  there  grow  about  thirty 
kinds  of  lumber  trees  here  and  much  of  the  lumber  from  these 
trees  is  manufactured  right  here  in  the  state.  And  more  than 
this,  there  is  one  kind  of  poplar  which  is  shipped  into  the 
state  for  manufacture.  We  find  the  gum  much  used  for  mak- 
ing fruit  crates  and  baskets,  and  the  same  tree  much  used  for 
paper  making,  for  which  the  biggest  pulp  mill  in  the  state  is 
situated  near  Canton.  This  is  a  very  recent  manufacturing 
industry  with  us,  but  is  fast  rising  to  importance  because  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  gum  obtainable.  The  pine  lumber  of 
North  Carolina  ranks  first,  being  much  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  as  the  foundation  for  veneered  furniture.  One  of 
the  pines  makes  an  unusually  good  and  lasting  hardwood  used 
much  as  flooring. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  state  we  find  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  wagons  and  buggies  important.  The  principal 
woods  used  are  oak,  ash,  and  hickory.  The  one  town  of  High 
Point  has  in  and  around  it  many  wood  manufacturing  plants. 
This  may  well  be  considered  one  of  our  chief  industries  and 
one  that  has  developed  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
There  are  other  minor  manufacturing  industries,  such  as  fer- 
tilizers, corn  and  wheat  products,  but  these  are  not  carried  on 
to  such  an  extent  as  those  described. 

After  considering  each  and  every  natural  resource  of 
North  Carolina,  I  feel  that  no  state  is  wealthier  in  such,  but 
the  development  of  these  has  been  very  slow  in  coming,  and 
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just  within  the  past  few  years  have  we  come  to  realize  in  ev6n 
a  small  degree  the  power  that  within  her  lies.  Now  that  she 
has  become  fully  awakened  we  can  only  wait  and  see  what  this 
development  is  going  to  mean.  But  we  can  predict  with  k 
degree  of  certainty  that  she  will  go  forward  just  as  rapidly  in 
the  next  fifty  years  as  she  has  in  the  past  fifty  years. 


Viiri 


Twilight 

Ho  eaoiiT 
Frances  Inez  Eonrine,  '15,  Adelpliian  .  ^       rf^fiw 

\  7"/  Just  between  sunset  and  darkness 

;        .   ,         A  stillness  pervades  the  earth,  ,,.j 

The  wearied  senses  recover;  ,aL 

The  heart  is  refilled  with  mirth.  :ril 

Just  between  life  and  death  IT 

A  quietness  reigns  supreme,  '  ^^^^^'^ 

The  tired  soul  shows  hope;  ' 

■  '■3 
And  night  is  morning  again. 
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The  Harbingers  of  Spring 

Dorothy  Benn,  '18,  Cornelian 

Those  of  more  sensitive  nature  noticed  even  last  month 
when  we  were  all  going  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  exami- 
nations, that  spring  was  in  the  air.  To  be  sure,  it  was  still 
very  cold.  The  trees  showed  no  signs  of  bursting  their  tight 
buds,  and  the  earth  had  acquired  no  new  springy  odor  as  it 
does  about  the  first  of  March.  But  all  the  same  those  few  saw 
that  the  sun,  having  travelled  north  far  enough  to  peer  into 
unaccustomed  windows,  was  shining  forth  with  new  vigor. 
The  air  had  just  a  faint  hint,  an  odor  of  April  showers,  in  it ; 
and  now  and  then  the  playful  wind  would  tear  around  a  corner 
at  just  the  rate  the  March  wind  used  to  do,  and  then  having 
gained  the  other  side,  it  whistled  and  laughed  softly  to  itself. 
The  silly  girls  only  buttoned  their  coats  tighter  and  made  a 
dash  for  the  postoffice,  or,  shivering,  thought  of  the  long  walk- 
ing period  before  them.  They  did  not  hear  the  laughter  of 
the  wind.  He  had  promised  them  a  whole  month  of  clear, 
windy  days  and  they  (stupid  creatures)  had  not  even  noticed 
him. 

Now,  though,  it  is  different.  Even  the  dullest  girl  on  the 
campus  knows  that  spring  is  here.  And  who  could  help  from 
knowing  it,  when  every  morning  just  before  the  hated  bell  on 
the  campus  rings  we  hear  the  birds  calling  their  lovers  and 
sweethearts.  Then  all  the  feathered  folk  burst  into  song  and 
''some  their  troths  do  plight". 

Just  as  "prep."  first  sounds,  from  all  parts  of  the  campus 
and  neighboring  grounds  come  the  little  people,  crying  out  in 
wild  protest  against  this  clanging,  twanging  bell  that  rules  our 
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college  world.  Now  they  gather,  screaming  and  chattering  and 
fussing,  in  a  tree.  Now  they  fly  hither,  thither,  and  finally 
back  again  to  the  gathering  place ;  and  their  noise  subsides,  in 
a  measure,  with  that  of  the  clamorous  bell. 

At  noon,  perhaps,  they  are  not  so  noisy  nor  so  numerous; 
but  they  are  still  in  evidence.  On  the  topmost  swaying  limb 
of  a  slowly  budding  maple  a  red-breasted  robin  sings  allur- 
ingly to  his  love,  who  coyly  turns  her  head  and  trills  back  at 
him  from  ''the  first  breath  of  spring".  Among  the  dead 
leaves  of  the  beech  tree  at  the  flagpole  an  inspired  little  blue- 
bird also  composes  love  songs  to  his  mate-to-be.  And  all  the 
park  seems  alive  with  endless  chatter.  The  swallows,  the  lark, 
the  sparrow,  the  tiny  little  hummingbird,  the  thrush,  the 
*' sugar-dish"  and  the  lapwing  or  pewit  all  know  that  the  whole 
world  is  waking  up  to  begin  life  over  again.  The  most  of 
us  wait  for  these  songsters  to  tell  us  of  the  true  coming  of 
spring,  and  that  is  why  we  call  them  the  ''Harbingers  of 
Spring". 

Fire 

Annie  Bee  Humbert,  '15,  Adelphian 

Fire  is  of  many  kinds  and  has  various  effects.  First,  there 
is  the  fire  of  dry  oak,  over  which  we  pop  corn  in  the  winter- 
time and  in  whose  depths  we  can  find  many  pleasant  pictures. 
Then  there  is  the  glowing  coal  fire  which  you  love  to  poke,  and 
is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  our  model  cottage  so  attractive 
to  its  weekly  guests.  The  fire  which  the  biting  winds  of 
March  bring  to  our  noses  and  the  fire  of  righteous  indignation 
are  widely  different,  yet  they  vary  still  more  from  the  fire  in 
the  central  furnace  which  runs  our  radiators  and  keeps  our 
rooms  in  an  alternating  state  of  heat  and  cold. 

Forest  fires  are  now  uncommon,  but  I  have  seen  many  as 
dusk  came  on  which  rivalled  the  sunset  in  splendor.  Another 
species  often  found  in  the  forest,  but  not  so  dangerous,  is 
fox-fire,  which  frightens  the  weary  wanderer  in  the  wood  and 
the  child  going  in  the  kitchen  after  dark  for  a  drink  of  water. 
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This,  however,  is  not  properly  classified  here,  since  it  is  really 
a  kind  of  phosphorescence, 

''■'  When  Colonel  Jones  says  ' ' Fire ! "  on  the  battlefield  he 
does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  boy  who  calls  out  in 
affected  alarm  at  the  carroty  head  of  a  classmate,  or  the  senior 
at  college  who  views  from  the  library  window  a  brilliant  blaze 
in  the  direction  of  the  cottage  and  rushes  down  to  rescue  its 
cherished  silver,  only  to  find  her  services  useless  to  help  in 
the  preservation  of  a  negro  shanty  quite  two  blocks  away. 

Likewise,  fire  has  different  meanings  to  different  people. 
Sometimes  it  warms,  comforts,  and  consoles;  sometimes  it 
burns,  scorches,  and  destroys.  Your  feeling  depends  entirely 
on  the  course  it  follows.  The  men  who  rush  to  put  out  a  fire 
with  engine  and  hose  differ  as  much  from  the  man  whose 
poorly  insured  house  is  burning  down  as  the  girl,  who,  in  most 
becoming  cap  and  kimona,  is  rescued  by  a  handsome  fireman, 
differs  from  the  forlorn  maiden  who  scorches  her  scanty  locks 
with  the  curling  iron  which  has  gained  too  close  and  long-con- 
tinued friendship  with  the  candle  flame. 

Ancient  peoples  of  every  race  esteemed  fire  as  sacred  and 
made  the  hearthstone  the  center  of  the  home.  Vestiges  of 
this  are  found  in  the  Roman  worship  of  Vesta  and  the  present 
rites  of  the  Parsees.  As  for  us,  we  will  continue  to  linger 
around  the  family  hearth  and  to  regard  respectfully  the  power 
which  bakes  our  bread  and  beans,  w^hile  at  the  same  time  we 
avoid  a  closer  contact  with  its  too  fervent  passions,  since  ' '  the 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire". 


••The  Rush" 

Martha  Loftin,  Cornelian 

Perhaps  we  have  all,  sometime  in  our  lifetime,  been  in  a 
rush.  It  may  have  been  in  a  bargain  rush,  or  a  Christmas 
shopping  rush  or,  it  may  even  be  that  at  sometime  in  our  life 
we  have  received  a  rush  letter ;  but  how  many  out  in  the  wide, 
wide  world  have  ever  been  in  the  ''soup  rush"? 

From  the  moment  the  blessing  is  asked  there  is  this  wild 
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rush,  only  to  be  checked  for  a  minute  by  the  persistent  tapping 
of  the  announcement  bell.  Then,  sitting  dangerously  poised 
on  one  leg  of  our  chair,  we  spring-  at  the  first  possible  moment, 
for  the  soup  line.  We  rush  back,  but,  alas,  too  late  to  lead 
the  line;  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  bringing  up  the 
rear.  At  first  we  are  ''down  in  the  month",  but  when  lucky 
number  one  passes  by  and,  by  eagerly  craning  our  necks,  we 
see  that  it  is  oyster  or  tomato  bisque,  our  sadness  is  subdued. 
At  last,  with  glad  but  wildly  beating  hearts,  we  draw  near  the 
goal.  Attaining  this,  we  reach  out  and  grasp  the  longed-for 
bowl.  With  careful  steps  and  beaming  face,  we  turn  again  to 
our  table,  surrounded  by  girls  hungrily  awaiting  their  supper. 


••Cases" 

Aletha  HancocJc,  '18,  Cornelian 


I  i 


'  Just  what  is  a  '  case '  anyway  ? "  • 

"A  case?"  echoed  the  little  Normal  freshman.  "Oh, 
don't  you  know?  It's  a  kind  of  feeling  between  you  and — 
and — ^you  see,  somehow  you  never  bother  about  what  it  is. 
There  are  two  kinds,"  she  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  as 
a  faintly  perplexed  line  tried  to  furrow  up  between  her  brows. 

"The  first  is,  oh,  quite  lovely,"  she  beamed.  "It  is  like 
this:  For  instance,  you  know  the  sweetest  senior.  She  is  so 
nice  to  you,  and  when  things  just  will  go  all  wrong,  who  is  it 
that  pets  you  into  smiles  again?  After  a  few  days  the  girls 
begin  to  tease  you  about  her,  and  for  some  unknown,  disgust- 
ing reason,  it  makes  you  blush.  But  your  happiness  is  so 
blissful  that  you  cease  to  mind  their  never-ending  banter  for 
.  no,  most  certainly  you  do  not  like  her,  you  love  her. 
Then,  that  is  a  'case'." 

' '  The  other  kind  is  not  as — well,  this  time  it  is  all  on  your 
side  and  for  that  reason  you  think  that  after  all  there  is  a  lot  of 
truth  in:  It  is  not  what  you  want  in  this  world;  it  is  what 
you  get. 

"Again,  as  in  the  first  'case',  you  admire  and  this  time 
secretly  adore  another  magnetic  girl.     Possibly  she  rooms  near 
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you.  This  should  prove  a  bit  of  good  fortune,  but  much  to 
your  dismay  you  suddenly  become  unaccountably  bashful — 
so  much  so  that  you  can  only  stand  in  your  doorway  and  throw 
kisses  to  her — when  her  back  is  turned — as  she  skips  up  the 
steps.  This,  also,  is  quite  a  'case',''  sighed  the  freshman  in 
conclusion,  as  she  gazed  wistfully  after  her  heart's  desire — a 
certain  little  girl  whose  dancing  blue  eyes  and  hands  thrust  in 
the  pockets  of  a  '15  sweater  prevented  the  coil  of  hair  on  the 
tip-top  of  her  head  from  making  too  dignified  an  appearance. 

Recent  Prison  Reforms 

Inabelle  Coleman,  '18,  Cornelian 

Among  the  good  and  bad  prisons  of  the  United  States,  even 
the  best,  with  all  their  excellent  equipments,  are  handicapped 
by  our  social  ignorance  of  the  criminals.  In  the  worst,  many 
reforms  have  already  taken  place  for  improving  their  horrible 
equipment,  brutal  management  and  social  horror.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  necessary  reforms  has  been  approved  in  Rich- 
mond, Texas,  since  1913,  when  prisoners  were  punished  by  the 
use  of  the  "dark  cell".  For  instance,  one  Saturday  night  in 
the  year  of  1913,  a  warden  locked  up  twelve  negroes  in  a  dark, 
underground  cell,  which  was  only  seven  by  eight  feet,  and 
therefore  contained  only  about  360  cubic  feet  of  air.  Sixteen 
little  one-half  inch  holes  in  the  ceiling  served  to  let  out  the 
foul  air,  and  four  tiny  pipes  connected  with  the  open,  were  the 
only  access  to  fresh  air.  He  thought  that  by  placing  them  in 
-this  cell  he  would  so  terrorize  them  that  they  would  never 
resist  again;  but  he  terrorized  only  himself,  for  after  sixteen 
hours  had  passed,  he  opened  the  eell  to  find  eight  men  dead  and 
the  others  dying.  Since  that  time  such  brutality  has  been 
abolished ;  but  now  a  substitute  for  it  is  needed.  Discipline — 
the  kind  of  discipline  with  which  we  would  rule  a  naughty 
child — is  what  they  need.  Criminals  are  children  in  one 
degree.  They  are  not  fully  developed  mentally,  or  they  would 
not  be  criminals.  Therefore,  they  should  be  treated  with  the 
"talcum-powder  treatment",  as  the  old  wardens  call  it.     Dr. 
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Jones  Leonard,  of  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  is  having  suc- 
cess with  this  system,  which  he  calls  the  honor,  or  hand  and 
cord  system.  When  Dr.  Leonard  considers  a  man  fit  for  free 
work,  he  requires  him  to  sign  a  bond,  which  has  no  legal  right 
whatever,  but  is  just  a  large  document  in  red  and  black,  with 
several  large  red  seals  on  it.  This  bond  binds  the  prisoner 
over  to  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Reformatory. 
After  signing  the  bond  the  prisoner  is  asked  to  sign  a  code  of 
honor,  which  serves  as  a  pass  to  the  free  world  and  a  permis- 
sion to  work  out  in  the  open,  unguarded.  The  wonderful 
results  of  this  system  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
ten  years,  out  of  the  2,600  prisoners  who  have  been  allowed 
these  privileges,  only  eighteen  have  attempted  to  escape. 
Since  every  warden  of  a  penitentiary  holds  the  happiness, 
peace  and  perhaps  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  his  men  in  his 
hand,  why  can  he  not  bring  forth  the  same  good  results  that 
Dr.  Leonard  has? 

In  twenty-four  of  our  states  the  convict  contract  system  is 
yet  to  be  abolished.  Notice  Florida  and  Alabama,  two  states 
in  which  free  laborers  receive  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  day, 
while  the  prisoners  receive  only  30  cents  per  day.  The  most 
advanced  states  of  our  union  have  exchanged  this  system  for 
the  state-use  system.  New  York  has  been  using  this  system  for 
almost  a  century.  In  connection  with  their  prison,  they  have 
a  factory  in  which  all  the  convicts  work.  They  manufacture 
only  those  things  which  can  be  sold  to  institutions  within  the 
state.  Now,  since  this  system  has  reached  efficiency,  it  is  only 
a  half-step  to  an  ideal  prison.  However,  let  us  note  another 
half -step,  which  has  been  taken  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  where 
a  prison  has  been  established  for  the  "confinement  and  refor- 
mation of  convicts".  Their  aim,  after  building  the  new  cell 
block,  which  cost  $3,000,000  and  satisfied  all  advanced  ideas  of 
prison  construction,  was  to  have  good  discipline  and  humane 
punishment.  Thus,  by  having  this  large,  unique,  well-managed 
factory,  they  give  each  convict  some  employment.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  they  clear  enough  money  to  support  the  prison 
and  also  enough  over  expenses  to  pay  each  convict  a  small 
daily  wage — but  what  is  this  convict  going  to  do  with  his 
wage  ?     Since  statistics  say  that  almost  one-half  of  the  convicts 
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are  married  men,  the  Mother's  Pension  Law  will  solve  the 
problem.  The  state  has  been  giving  every  mother,  whose 
husband  was  in  prison,  a  pension  every  year.  Now  the  miss- 
ing link  to  the  convict  economic  independence  is  to  require 
that  the  earnings  of  every  prisoner,  while  in  prison,  shall  go 
to  the  mother  of  his  children  or  to  his  dependents. 

These  are  just  a  few  beginnings  toward  prison  reforms,  but, 
however,  they  should  be  a  strong  incentive  to  every  warden 
to  have  not  a  prison  of  punishment,  but  a  school  of  reform, 
where  every  man  who  goes  in  a  criminal  will  come  out  a  good 
citizen,  with  a  moral  character. 


Consider  the  End 

Mary  Powell,  '16,  Cornelian 

' '  En  toute  chose  il  f aut  considerer  la  fin. ' ' 

Captain  Fox  was  going  along  in  company  with  his  friend, 
a  goat  with  very  long  horns.  The  latter  could  see  no  farther 
than  his  own  nose.  The  former  was  a  past  master  in  the  art 
of  deception.  Thirst  forced  them  to  go  down  into  a  well; 
there  each  of  them  quenched  his  thirst.  After  both  had 
drunk  abundantly  of  the  water,  the  fox  said  to  the  goat, 
''What  shall  we  do,  brother ?  To  drink  is  not  all.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  get  out  of  here.  Raise  your  forefeet  and  your  horns 
too;  put  them  against  the  wall;  I  will  climb  first  along  your 
backbone,  then  raise  myself  on  your  horns  and  by  the  aid  of 
that  device,  get  out  of  this  place.  After  that,  I  will  pull  you 
out." 

''By  my  beard,"  said  the  other,  "that  is  good.  I  praise 
people  of  good  sense  like  you.  As  for  me,  I  should  never  have 
discovered  this  secret,  I  acknowledge." 

The  fox  got  out  of  the  well,  left  his  companion  there  and  in 
a  fine  sermon,  exhorted  him  to  be  patient. 

' '  If  heaven, ' '  he  said,  ' '  had  given  you,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, as  much  judgment  as  there  is  beard  on  your  chin,  you 
would  not  have  gone  thoughtlessly  down  into  this  well.  Now, 
farewell.     I  am  out  of  it.     Try  to  pull  yourself  out.     Put 
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forth  all  your  efforts.  As  for  me,  I  have  certain  business 
which  does  not  permit  me  to  stop  on  the  road." 

The  above  fable,  translated  from  the  French,  teaches  us  a 
lesson  we  might  well  keep  in  mind,  for  it  is  indeed  true  that 
in  all  our  actions  we  should  consider  the  end — we  should  not 
drift.  Some  people  seem  to  do  only  the  things  that  are  attrac- 
tive, others  of  a  finer  fiber  attend  also  to  those  that  are  repug- 
nant, and  this  is  not  because  they  are  so  constituted  that  the 
things  which  are  repugnant  to  others,  are  to  them  pleasant. 
But  the  real  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  people  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  feel  satisfaction  only  in  the  immedi- 
ately pleasurable  and  narrow  outcome,  while  others  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  far-off  benefits  and  good. 

Why  can  a  schoolboy  be  made  to  attend  to  his  lessons  when 
a  parade  is  passing  on  the  outside  ?  It  is  because  he  considers 
the  end.  Why  do  men  and  women  everywhere  spend  years  of 
toil  and  hardship  from  which  they  receive  no  immediate 
return?  Why  are  there  pioneers  in  every  phase  of  life  will- 
ing to  give  their  lives  to  blazing  a  trail?  Why  do  we  find  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  be  an  Aeneas  when  he  might  be  a 
Paris  ?  In  each  case  the  ultimate  profit  is  the  prime  motive  of 
the  one  who  chooses  the  thorny  path,  whereas  the  attendant 
pleasure  is  the  guide  of  those  who  let  themselves  drift  down 
balmy  streams. 

Especially  in  college,  where  there  are  so  many  things  from 
which  we  must  choose  such  a  few,  do  we  need  to  keep  this  guide 
in  mind.  First,  in  the  choice  of  our  college  course,  then  in 
the  standards  we  stand  for,  in  the  phases  that  we  emphasize, 
in  the  great  undertakings  that  mark  our  college  life,  and  most 
of  all,  in  the  little  things  that  make  our  college  life ;  let  us 
remember  that  in  everything  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
end. 

Picking   Violets 

Carrie  Goforth,  ^17 ,  Cornelian 

Violets  again,  brave  sweet  little  violets.  Some  way  or 
other  you  long  to  throw  aside  every  care,  every  weight,  and 
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drink  deep — feel  to  the  fullest  the  gentle  balm  of  rest  and 
quietude  that  comes  to  you  from  looking  into  the  blue  of  their 
lovely  depths.  You  want  to  stop  and  pick  one — and  then 
another — and  then  a  great  handful — and  you  lose  yourself  in 
the  picking;  you  forget  the  irritating  duties  that  were  yours 
only  the  minute  before.  Strange,  isn't  it,  that  dark,  ugly, 
heavy  thoughts  vanish  when  you're  picking  violets?  You 
pick  on  and  on,  and  by  and  by  you  find  the  loveliest,  freshest 
little  violet  down  underneath  a  whole  clump  of  more  preten- 
tious ones.  And  you  think  perhaps  there  are  folks  like  that — 
if  you  could  only  go  down  deep  enough  to  see  the  lovely  heart 
violets  that  you're  sure  must  be  there.  All  the  time  your  bunch 
is  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  Right  back  of  a  sturdy  lot  of 
leaves,  exposed  on  every  side  to  bitter  cold  winds,  is  the  frailest 
little  violet,  real  wan  with  waiting,  and  all  ragged,  too.  That 
one  would  spoil  your  bunch;  no,  you  will  not  pick  that  one. 
But  you  look  at  it  closer  and  it  grows  lovelier,  and  you  think 
it  would  really  be  beautiful  if  it  just  had  the  chance.  Yes, 
you  will  take  that  one,  and  you  will  refresh  it  with  cold  water, 
and  put  it  in  your  choicest  vase — dear,  tender  little  violet. 
But  you  really  must  go  now — you  have  been  picking  violets 
an  hour  the  bell  in  the  library  tells  you — you  must  go.  You 
arise,  your  back  is  tired,  but  you  go  down  the  path  humming — 
and  you  feel  happy — magical  little  violets! 
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THE  BEST 
WE  CAN 


Everyone  of  us,  sooner  or  later  in  her  college  career,  comes  to 
a  halt  and  asks  herself  this  question :  "What 
is  the  end  or  aim  of  my  college  career?" 
Now  what  is  the  real  aim  of  your  college  life  ? 
Is  it  to  be  versed  in  small  talk  ?  Is  it  proficiency  in  athletics  or 
French  ?     Is  it  to  acquire  taste  in  dress  ? 

It  is  none  of  these.  It  is  a  well-rounded  education,  which 
consists  not  only  in  a  well-trained  mind,  body,  and  soul,  but 
in  the  ability  to  use  that  well-trained  mind,  body,  and  soul  to 
the  betterment  of  ourselves  and  all  others  with  whom  we  may 
come  in  contact. 

How  is  this  well-rounded  education  or  training  to  be 
secured?  Or,  how  are  we  to  learn  to  live?  There  are  many 
students  who  are  thinking  and  fretting  hourly — *'I  want  to 
live,  and  I  can 't  bear  to  stay  here  in  college  two  or  three  years 
longer  when  I  might  be  living,  really  and  truly,  and  helping 
somebody,  perhaps." 

But  remember,  before  we  can  really  live  and  teach  others 
to  live,  we  must  first  learn  to  live  ourselves.     Do  each  lesson, 
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each  little  task,  the  very  best  you  know  how,  and  each  task 
done  in  this  way  will  bring  us  a  bit  nearer  the  goal  for  which 
we  are  striving. 

Girls,  we  have  opportunities  here  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Let's  realize  that  we  are  living  right  now,  and 
let's  live  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  m.  r. 

Again  and  again  you  are  told  of  your  wrongdoings  and  short- 
comings, but  apparently  to  no  perma- 
LOYALTY  nent   good.     It   is   true   that   when   you   are 

' '  reminded ' ',  an  exhilarating,  uplifting  enthus- 
iasm for  ''being  good  ever  after."  takes  complete  possession 
of  you  at  that  time.  For  a  whole  beautiful  day  your  response 
to  the  call  of  duty  was  ideal.  Perhaps  you  went  to  morning 
watch.  Actually  you  studied  a  few  minutes  before  the  even- 
ing study  hour  began.  The  next  day — or  maybe  it  was  two 
days  or  even  a  week  later — you  held  a  celebration,  consisting 
of  a  tardy  to  breakfast,  a  late  to  class,  and  a  forgotten  engage- 
ment, for,  to  use  an  old  and  appropriate  saying,  it  "pours 
when  it  rains". 

Now,  if  you  are  the  right  sort  of  girl,  and  you  usually  are, 
there  comes  a  time  of  reckoning.  You  feel  that  something  is 
''dreadfully"  wrong  with  you,  since  you  cannot  keep  your 
resolutions,  and  you  wonder  what  has  become  of  all  those  good 
intentions.  Like  many  another  good  thing,  they  went  back 
home,  and  that  home  was  you.  Are  you  willing  that  you 
should  be  a  dwelling  place  for  useless  thoughts,  that  you  should 
spend  a  golden  lifetime  in  making  resolutions  that  return 
home?  There  is  nothing  vitally  wrong  with  you.  You 
only  need  to  apply  your  principles.  Be  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical. 

A  careful  analysis  will  show  that  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples here  at  college,  as  elsewhere,  revolves  around  the  accom- 
plishing of  certain  duties.  To  some  of  us  the  proper  response 
is  natural,  to  others  quite  the  opposite.  There  is  one  things 
however,  which,  if  applied,  will  solve  many  if  not  all  our 
problems — loyalty.  And  now  we  come  to  the  wonderful  part 
of  this  little  tale — you  have  that,  too.     It's  just  at  home, 
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Girls,  let's  not  let  it  stay  there  useless.  Do  you  know  that 
when  you  fail  to  respond  in  the  right  way  someone  may  be 
saying,  ''She's  a  senior,  junior,  or  a  sophomore,"  as  the  case 
may  be.  And  you  love  your  class!  Perhaps  she  is  saying, 
"She's  an  Adelphian",  or  a  "Cornelian".  Of  course  you 
love  your  society.  When  there  are  visitors,  they  observe  the 
little  things  that  are  not  exactly  right,  hear  you,  perhaps, 
using — well,  was  it  just  "high  school  hyperbole",  or  plain 
slang?  But  you  love  your  college,  and  you  love  the  friends 
whom  you  inconvenience  in  numberless  thoughtless  ways. 
Then  "to  thine  ownself  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as  the  day 
the  night,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

J.    M, 

"Our  motto  service  will  remain,  and  service  we  will  do", 
and  let's  do  it  now.     Most  of  us  have  such  a 
SERVICE  mistaken  idea  as  to  what  service  is.     Service 

to  us  means  the  animated  recital  of  a  habit 
talk  to  some  poor  little  street  waif,  or  washing  his  face  and 
giving  him  bread  and  meat  which  we  have  bought  with  the 
money  we  were  cherishing  for  some  gauzy  pink  neck  fixing — 
noble  sacrifice  ! — or  perhaps  it  means  the  nursing  of  a  wounded 
soldier  or  the  distribution  of  knowledge  and  culture  to  moun- 
tain whites.  But  just  plain  doing  is  not  service — loving  is 
service.  It  is  not  a  hand's  doing;  it  is  a  heart's  doing.  And 
the  world  needs  service,  and  we  need  it,  and  we  can  serve — 
most  of  us.  It  takes  what  every  one  of  us  has  in  part,  and  can 
have  more  abundantly  if  we  will — hearts  full  of  love — love  that 
gives  birth  to  sympathy,  cheerfulness  and  helpfulness,  mon- 
archs  which  govern  our  hands  and  feet  and  head  and  make 
them  do  when  we  are  scarcely  conscious  of  the  doing. 

When  gloomy  ' '  November  days ' '  come  to  us,  let  us  not  let 
our  gloom  impair  the  bright  ray  in  someone  else's  sky — let's 
always  be  buoyant,  for  that  is  one  way  of  serving,  and  buoy- 
ancy is  contagious,  and  nobody  is  really  immune.  We  are 
glad  it  is  contagious,  too,  for  it  makes  folks  prettier,  it  makes 
chemistry  formulas  more  graphic,  and  Latin  declensions  vastly 
more  endurable,  and  it  depends  upon  us  to  expose  everybody — 
you  and  me.     There  will  be  less  unhappiness,  less  strained 
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grimness,  if  we  practice  our  strength — ''zealous,  beneficent, 
firm"! 

There  are  girls  about  us  who  seem  to  go  through  life  with 
half -open  eyes,  who  eddy  about,  here  and  there ;  love  and  hate, 
and  life — real  life — to  them  is  a  mere  merry-go-round.  We 
can  serve  these  girls;  we  can  keep  them  from  bartering  their 
very  birthrights  for  good  times,  gaudy  glare,  and  fashion's 
unsteady  allurement,  by  giving  them  new  visions,  new  ideals, 
and  new  life.  And  we  can  do  this  by  planting  a  little  service 
seed  in  their  hearts,  a  service  seed  all  saturated  with  love 
from  our  own  heart's  ever  fruitful  store;  and  though  the 
ground  seem  unfertile  and  the  place  stony,  if  we  add  a  deal 
of  richness,  and  our  own  heart 's  loving  care,  the  little  seed  will 
grow  and  flourish.     Come,  let 's  try. 

And  there  are  lots  of  us  who  have  a  clear-purposed  goal, 
who  strive  ardently  to  make  the  most  of  every  minute  by 
intense  application,  not  with  the  slovenly  crowd  of  the 
"barely-getting-along"  sort  of  girl  to  be  classed.  We  thirst 
for  achievement,  for  supremacy  in  scholarships.  The  "1" 
craze  is  upon  us  and  we  glut  each  recurring  "Good"  and 
"Excellent"  stamped  upon  our  work.  We  fight  madly  to 
win  more,  and  in  the  storm  and  fight  we  lose  sight  of  the  com- 
panions who  started  out  with  us.  We  forget  that  poor  Nell 
never  could  understand  Latin  constructions,  but,  of  course, 
that  is  her  own  misfortune ;  if  we  gave  a  few  minutes  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  explaining  a  difficult  construction  to  her,  we 
would  never  make  the  "  1 "  we  are  determined  to  make  for  the 
year. 

Lizzie,  too,  we  saw  one  day  crying  because  she  couldn't 
dive  intelligently  into  the  mysteries  of  logarithms,  but  we 
didn't  have  time  to  sympathize  with  her  or  to  explain  an 
approach  which  made  them  easier  for  us.  If  we  stopped  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing,  we  would  never  win  distinction  in  scholar- 
ship— we  could  never  serve  the  world  so  well  with  our  intel- 
lects. Some  people  call  this  faithfulness  to  duty — ^it  is  .just 
plain  selfishness. 
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Service  gives  its  own  reward ;  like  mercy,  it  is  twice  blessed, 
for  it  promises  that 

*  *  The  soul  that  gives  is  the  soul  that  lives, 
And  bearing  another's  load 
Doth  lighten  your   own,   and  shorten   the   way 
And  brighten  the  homeward  road. ' ' 

C.  G. 
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Young   Women's   Christian   Association 

Masie  KirTcpatricTc,  Vice-President 


During  the  month  of  March  the  Sunday  evening  vesper  services  were 
as  follows :  March  7,  Rev.  A.  W.  Plyler,  of  Lexington,  spoke  on  * '  The 
Fullest  College  Life";  March  14,  Dr.  Gudger,  of  our  own  faculty,  spoke 
on  *' Confidence  and  Duty";  March  21,  Rev.  R.  P.  Walker  spoke  on 
''Students'  Doubts";  March  28,  Mr.  George  Irving,  of  New  York  City, 
spoke  on  ''The  Sins  of  College  Life". 

The  Wednesday  evening  prayer  services  for  March  were:  March  3, 
the  sophomores  had  charge  of  the  meeting  and  Margaret  Blythe,  Amie 
Graeber  and  Annie  Pierson  presented  the  ways  in  which  we  can  spend  a 
profitable  vacation;  March  10,  the  freshmen  rendered  a  song  service; 
March  17,  Mr.  Brown  spoke  on  Music  and  the  Bible;  March  24,  Mary 
Worth  gave  the  yearly  report  of  the  Association;  March  31,  Mr.  Irving 
spoke  on  ' '  The  Personal  Relation  to  Christ ' '. 

The  two  services  conducted  by  Mr.  Irving,  as  noted  above,  were  a 
part  of  a  series  of  student  meetings,  lasting  four  days.  Mr.  Irving  is 
editor  of  the  American  Student,  and  having  specialized  in  student  work, 
he  appealed  more  strongly  than  any  previous  speaker  has  ever  done,  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  student  body.  These  meetings  filled  a  need 
for  spiritual  awakening,  or  reawakening,  long  felt  by  the  college,  and 
their  splendid  results  will  live  after  them. 

During  the  time.  Miss  Amy  Smith,  our  Executive  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Field,  was  also  with  us.  She  held  our  morning  watch  services 
before  breakfast  each  day,  and  a  short  meeting  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
discussion  of  practical  problems,  while  Mr.  Irving  made  ten-minute  talks 
daily  as  a  part  of  chapel  exercises,  and  held  the  evening  services  at  6:30. 

On  the  evening  of  March  7,  after  the  address  was  given,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  Association  year,  April  1915-April,  1916 : 
President,  Sadie  McBrayer;  vice-president,  Mary  Gwynn;  secretar3% 
Louise  Maddrey;  treasurer,  Sarah  Gwynn.  On  Easter  morning  at  7:10, 
the  regular  morning  watch  time,  these  officers  were  installed. 

The  Students'  Summer  Conference  at  Blue  Ridge  will  be  Tune  4-14. 
Our  college  hopes  to  have  a  good  delegation  again  this  year  as  we  have 
had  for  the  past  two  years.  Ours  has  been  the  largest  delegation  these 
two  years,  twenty-six  and  twenty-one,  but  now  that  we  will  have  our 
own  cottage  we  ought  to  have  thirty  representatives. 
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Adelphian  Notes 

Marguerite  Wiley 

On  March  13,  the  Adelphians  were  fortunate  in  having  a  talk  from 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  spoke  to  us  on  debating.  He  gave  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions, and  a  greater  inspiration  for  our  future  work. 

Following  Mr.  Jackson 's  talk  was  a  debate  on  the  question,  ' '  Eesolved, 
That  the  present  jury  system  should  be  abolished. '^  Supporting  the 
negative  were  Sadie  McBrayer  and  Mary  Dorrity,  while  the  affirmative 
was  upheld  by  Addie  Klutz  and  Elizabeth  Horton.  The  debate  was  a 
lively  one,  and  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  society.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  was  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

A  delightful  presentation  of  ''Penrod'^  was  the  literary  program  on 
March  27.  The  play  was  dramatized  from  Booth  Tarkenton's  novel  of 
the  same  name  by  the  Novel  Study  Club  of  the  Society,  and  was  pre- 
sented by  members  of  the  club.  Marianne  Richard,  as  Penrod,  and 
Margaret  Blythe,  as  Sam,  made  two  of  the  most  amusing,  delightful  and 
troublesome  imps  that  ever  made  the  lot  of  a  *'big  sister"  miserable. 
Susie  Brady  acted  well  the  part  of  Margaret,  Penrod 's  nineteen-year- 
old  sister,  Madge  Kennette  made  a  most  adorable  Marjorie,  while  Lizzie 
Fuller,  as  Fanchon,  took  splendidly  the  part  of  a  sophisticated  little  girl. 
Several  others  played  excellently  the  parts  of  the  other  characters  in  the 
play.  The  humor  and  lively  action  of  ''Penrod",  as  well  as  the  good 
acting  displayed  by  the  cast,  made  it  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  pro- 
grams the  Adelphians  have  had. 

On  April  9,  an  interesting  debate  was  given,  the  query  being,  ' '  Re- 
solved, That  boards  of  arbitration,  with  compulsory  powers,  should  be 
established  to  settle  disputes  between  employers  and  wage-earners. ' ' 
Elizabeth  Rountree  and  Carrie  Stout  upheld  the  affirmative,  the  negative 
being  supported  by  Eliza  Collins  and  Katie  Pridgen.  Owing  to  Eliza 
Collins'  sudden  illness,  her  speech  had  to  be  read  by  Sarah  Gwynn.  The 
judges  retidered  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  negative. 
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Cornelian  Notes 

Nannie  Lambert 

The  first  feature  of  the  literary  program  of  the  society  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  13,  was  "The  Tale  of  the  Normalite",  a  rhymed  story  telling 
the  experiences  of  the  typical  Normalite  from  the  day  of  graduation  from 
high  school  until  the  proud  moment  when  she  receives  her  college  diploma. 
The  story  was  read  by  Miss  Genevieve  Moore  and  illustrated  by  tableaux 
of  the  various  stages  of  the  heroine's  career. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  a  mock  wedding,  Miriam 
McCachern  as  the  bride,  and  Sadie  Lee  Holden  as  groom,  being  united 
in  marriage  by  Annie  Albright,  as  clergyman,  with  a  very  unique  cere- 
mony. Martha  Biggers  played  the  wedding  march.  The  attendants 
were:  Maid  of  honor,  Maggie  Staton  Howell;  dame  of  honor,  Emily 
Gray;  bridesmaids,  Genevieve  Holden,  Lois  Campbell,  Minnie  Long  and 
Alice  Poole;  groomsmen.  Norma  Styron,  Grace  Grumpier,  Estelle  Dillon, 
Dixie  Paison  and  Catherine  "Wilson;  ring  bearer,  Nettie  White;  Eliza- 
beth Craddock  and  Euth  Kernodle  acted  as  ushers;  Carrie  Goforth  took 
the  part  of  mother  of  the  bride  and  Josephine  Moore  that  of  little 
sister.  Quite  a  number  of  both  the  rich  and  poor  relations  of  the  bride 
and  groom  were  present. 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  27,  Mr.  Brown  brought  over  the  col- 
lege Victrola  and  after  the  regular  business  meeting  the  society  was 
delighted  with  selections  from  some  of  the  modern  operatic  singers, 
including  Caruso  and  Geraldine  Parrar,  and  some  of  the  later  promis- 
ing tenors. 
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Among  Ourselves 


Marguerite   Wiley 


The  students  were  invited  on  March  4  to  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
school  gardening  work  now  being  so  successfully  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  Miss  Barrow,  of 
the  United  State  Educational  Bureau,  delivered  the  lecture  and  exhibited 
some  slides  proving  the  success  of  the  work. 

On  March  8,  the  Senior  class  presented  the  pretty  play  ''Prunella", 
or  ' '  Love  in  a  Dutch  Garden ' ',  Miss  Mazie  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Yon- 
nie  McLean  were  the  leading  characters  in  the  well-chosen  cast. 

The  University  Dramatic  Club  presented  in  the  college  auditorium 
' '  Arms  and  the  Man ' '  on  Friday  evening,  March  12.  The  play,  which  is 
one  of  Bernard  Shaw's  delightful  productions,  was  well  given  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  Dramatic  Club  came  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Junior  class. 

Our  college  Dramatic  Club  presented  ''Pride  and  Prejudice"  on 
March  20.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  this  play  was  the  most  attractive 
of  any  given  this  year  and  much  dramatic  ability  was  evidenced  on  the 
part  of  the  club  members. 

Miss  Tempe  Boddie  and  Miss  Hilda  Mann,  as  the  central  figures, 
won  the  praise  and  admiration  of  their  audience,  as  did  Misses  Elizabeth 
Craddock,  Louise  Whitley,  Kate  Mae  Streetman  and  Carrie  Goforth,  each 
seeming  particularly  adapted  to  the  part  she  played.  Each  of  the  thirty 
members  of  the  cast  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  and  all  deserve 
much  credit. 


The  Freshmen  have  at  last  set  all  wandering  minds  at  rest  as  to  what 
and  where  their  choice  of  trees,  vines,  or  gardens  should  be.  On  Wed- 
nesday night,  March  24,  airy  songs  were  heard  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  "Flowers"  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  our  front  campus.  That 
night  we  heard  for  the  first  time  the  class  song  of  "1918",  and  on 
the  following  morning  we  saw  from  a  green  and  white  ribbon  around 
a  large  poplar  which  of  nature's  gifts  the  Freshmen  had  chosen. 

The  Sophomores  celebrated  the  second  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
their  tree  on  March  25.  We  are  not  able  to  give  the  program  of  the 
evening,  but  we  believe  that  with  their  ' '  dance  and  song ' '  the  Sophomores 
had  a  merry  good  time. 
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We  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  three  interesting  and  helpful 
talks  in  chapel  in  this  last  week  of  March.  On  the  24th,  Mr.  Grovener 
Dawe,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Washington,  made  a  short  address 
in  which  he  sought  to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  useless 
unless  it  is  a  means  of  gaining  culture,  which  Mr.  Dawe  defines  as  ' '  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  things".  As  teachers  of  the  youth  of  our 
state,  Mr.  Dawe  urged  us  to  get  and  then  to  impart  culture. 

Mr.  Boville,  Director  of  the  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  of  New 
York  City,  came  to  us  on  March  25,  as  he  said,  bringing  congratulations 
and  thanks  for  the  work  so  well  done  last  summer  in  New  York  by  three 
of  our  students.  Mr.  Boville  told  of  the  need  of  the  New  York  urchins 
and  said  that  it  was  his  desire  for  many  students  from  our  college  to  take 
part  in  their  uplift,  but  at  present  it  is  only  possible  to  give  to  a  few 
this  privilege. 

On  March  26,  Miss  Susan  Mendenhall,  editor  of  ' '  Everyland ",  con- 
ducted our  devotional  exercises,  when  she  spoke  helpfully  to  the  students. 

On  April  16  the  Junior  class  instituted,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
custom  of  Junior  Week  at  the  college.  Although  no  holidays  were 
observed,  they  hope  that  in  the  future  the  custom  will  become  perma- 
nent and  be  observed  with  fitting  spirit,  and  a  holiday.  The  class  of 
'16  observed  junior  week  with  the  following  program: 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  March  16,  a  cross-country  tramp,  and 
afterward  supper  together  in  the  college  dining  hall.  On  Saturday,  an 
afternoon  at  the  Country  Club,  where  coffee  and  sandwiches  were  served; 
and  an  evening  at  a  recital  given  by  members  of  our  music  faculty.  On 
Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Robert  Dick  Douglas,  the  class  mascot's  father, 
conducted  special  vespers  for  the  Juniors.  The  week  closed  with  the 
pleasantest  evening  of  all — a  tramp,  and  a  camp  supper  at  the  camping 
ground.  The  Juniors  agree  that  Junior  Week  is  a  custom  worth  foster- 
ing. 

The  New  York  Zoological  Society  has  recently  published  a  forty- 
eight  page  paper  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Whale  Shark,  by  Dr. 
Eugene  W.  Gudger.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  thirteen  engravings, 
most  of  them  halftone  cuts;  these  include  all  figures  ever  made  on  this 
subject,  as  the  paper  itself  includes  all  data  ever  collected  about  this 
species.  Dr.  Gudger  is  becoming  a  specialist  in  the  habits  of  fishes,  and 
this  purpose,  together  with  the  publication  of  this  recent  paper,  was 
probably  instrumental  in  securing  for  him  an  invitation  to  become  a  cor- 
responding member  of  this  New  York  Zoological  Society.  As  there  are  only 
about  a  dozen  corresponding  members,  the  honor  is  proportionally  great. 
Dr.  Gudger 's  pupils  will  be  interested  in  seeing  that  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  refers  to  him  as  the  world's  authority  on  pipe-fish. 
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In   Lighter  Vein 

Annie  Beam,  '16,  Adelphian 


ODE  TO  BREAD 

Hail,  thou  Staff  of  Life! 

Be  thou  white  or  brown, 
Be  thou  soft  or  hard, 

Thou'rt  the  strength  of  clown 
And  the  prop  of  bard, 

Hail,  thou  Staff  of  Life! 

Hail,  thou  Staff  of  Life! 

Thanks  for  thy  kind  support, 
Thanks  for  thy  daily  strength; 

Thee  'tis  my  honest  purpose 
To  honor — and  eat  at  length. 

Come  hither,  Staff  of  Life! 

FAILING  IS— WHAT? 

Hope  Watson 

Failing    is — what? 
Summer    redundant, 
Blueness    abundant, 
— Such  an  idiot ! 

Beamy  the  world,  yet  a  Moore  card  we  draw, 

Approaching  zero  as  a  limit  we  saw: 

What  of  the  chemistry,  what  of  the  quiz? 

Gas  and  equations  escaping,  gee  whiz! 

Make  good,  sinking  victim!     Make  haste,  0  sinner! 

Swim  through  the  tide,  be  a  brave  winner! 

Struggle  for  hours! 
Securely  to   shore — 
Nothing  for  Moore — 
Strive  on,  strive  on 
To  ''Four". 
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We  have  long  considered  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  deposit  our  sur- 
plus change  with  the  Bursar  and  withdraw  it  at  will.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion, however,  that  in  time  it  will  give  returns,  as  only  last  week 
one  girl  went  to  "invest  some  money  with  Mr.  Forney". 

Election  Day  in  Student  Government  Association.  "I  have  never 
heard  as  much  auctioneering  in  my  life ! ' ' 


Sentence:     "Moi,  je  le  suis  aussi. 
Translation:     ''Me,  I  am  him  too. 


NOEMAL  LIFE 

Normal  College! 

Old  red  ink, 
"Call  at  laundry." 

Blame  Mr.  Sink. 

"Consult  bulletin  board." 

"Call  to  see  me 
Your  first  vacant  period. 

Mary   T." 

Over  at  chapel — 

"Students  will  remain"; 
'Course  we're  hungry. 

But  all  in  vain. 

In  one's  room — 

Note  from  Mrs.  B. : 

* '  Closet  untidy, 
Sight  to  see. ' ' 

"Lend  me  this, 

Or  lend  me  that; 
O,    I    am    going   uptown, 

Do   lend  me  your  hat !  ' ' 

Home!  honestly,  girls. 
If  you  had  the  fare. 

After  all  this  fun 

You  want  to  go  there? 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Student  Self-Government  Association 

Gladys   Avery    President       Evelyn  Whitty  Secretary 

Ethel  Thomas  Vice-President       Carrie  Goforth   Treasurer 

MaLrshatls 

Chief— Hildah  Mann,  Hyde  County 

Adelphian  Coruelian 

Ruth  Harris   Cumberland  County  Julia  Bryan  Edgecombe  County 

Merrill  Shelton   Haywood  County  Margaret  Willis   Surry  County 

Alice  Sawyer  Brunswick  County  Mazie   Kirkpatrick   ..   Haywood  County 

Lucy   Hatch   Alamance  County  Tempe   Boddie   Durham  County 

Mary  Gwynn Rockingham  County  Ruth  Tate   Alamance  County 

Literary  Societies 

Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Societies— Secret  Organizations 

Senior  Cla-ss 

Tulia   Bryan    President       Rosalie  Ditmore   Secretary 

Susie   Rankin   Vice-President       Ruth  Albright   Treasurer 

Inez    Honrine    Critic 

Junior  Class 

Esther  Mitchell    President       Naomi  Poole  Secretary 

Tanie  Ipock   Vice-President        Sarah   Gwynn    Treasurer 

Caroline  Robinson  Critic 

Sophomore  Class 

Estelle   Dillon    President       Artelee  Puett   Secretary 

Louise   Maddrey    Vice-President       Frances   Morris    Treasurer 

Kate  Jones  Critic 

Freshn\a.n  Class 

Catherine  Wilson  President       Belle  Kornegay  Secretary 

Ruth    Harrison    Vice-President        Bessie   Ruck   Treasurer 

Margaret  George  Critic 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Sadie  McBrayer  President       Louise  Maddrey  Secretary 

Mary    Gwynn    Vice-President        Sarah  Gwynn  Treasurer 

Athletic  Associak.tion 

Pauline   Shaver  President  Elizabeth  Evans  . .  V.-Pres.,    Sophomore 

Ethel   Wells    V.-Pres.,    Senior        Sue  Johnston    V.-Pres.,   Freshman 

Mary  Gwynn  V.-Pres.,  Junior       Elizabeth  Masemore  Secretary 

Mabel  Cooper  Treasurer       Sarah   Gwynn   Critic 
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